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Foreword 


OT sO many years ago, in a discussion 
about employment services, one might 


have been called upon to defend the concept 
that public employment service was a legiti- 
mate function of government. That time has 
passed. Organizations of widely varying 
viewpoints have, wholly without solicitation, 
expressed their endorsement of the work of 
the Employment Service. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce went on record in 
the following terms: 

Operation of free employment agencies 
is a proper function for State and municipal 
governments. To aid in coordinating the 
placement activities of State and _ local 
agencies, and to provide them with suitable 
facilities for interstate clearance of infor- 
mation on employment opportunities, the 
employment service of the United States 
Department of Labor should continue to 
be provided with adequate funds and com- 
petent personnel. 

A year ago, the American Federation of 
Labor issued a similar pronouncement at its 
annual convention: 

The American Federation of Labor and 
all of its divisions and associated unions will 
cooperate wholeheartedly with the State 
and Federal agencies in the work of 
developing a Nation-wide public employ- 
ment service of the highest order. 

It is significant that today every one of the 
48 States has passed legislation creating a 
State employment service and accepted the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act. All of 
these 48 Services will be in operation within 
3 months. 

This acceptance of employment services as 
a legitimate function of government is not 
theoretical. It is based upon practical ex- 
perience with actual operating employment 
services which in the aggregate give Nation- 





wide coverage. In 46 months of operation 
from July 1, 1933, through April 1937 about 
1944 million placements have been made and 
over 26 million new registrations have been 
received. More than 5 million placements 
with private employers have been made. 
This is a substantial record. But even more 
important is the rapidity of growth in this 
phase of our work during the current year 
and its potential importance. During the 
latest 10 months private placements have 
increased by 80 percent; during the latest 4 
months, they have increased 115 percent. 

Accordingly, this acceptance of our pro- 
gram is based upon intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of the services which have been 
rendered, State by State, community by 
community, worker by worker, employer by 
employer. 

Employment services have achieved status, 
a place in the sun, a position in the social 
and economic life of the community. What 
are their functions to justify this recognition? 

Much governmental effort now appears to 
be directed toward the stabilization of em- 
ployment. Reduction in labor turn-over is 
a part of this effort. One cause of labor 
turn-over is the square peg in a round hole. 
Anything which can be done to reduce turn- 
over by accurately fitting worker abilities to 
job requirements, fitting round pegs in round 
holes, is net gain for the social order. This 
the Employment Service is trying to do—not 
by a haphazard method but by careful and 
thorough study and analysis of jobs and of 
workers’ qualifications. 


We commonly say that an employment office 
cannot create jobs. This is generally true; 
but in one respect the effective functioning of 
an employment service is tantamount to the 
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creation of work. Whenever a job remains 
vacant because a qualified worker cannot be 
found to fill it, a net loss results to the potential 
worker, to the employer, and to the sum total 
of the national income. To whatever extent 
an employment service can speed up the fill- 
ing of openings in industry or can fill jobs 
more adequately, work has been created and 
a contribution has been made to the economic 
well-being of the social order. 

In this connection the operation of a clear- 
ance system is especially important. With the 
progress of industrial recovery, the task of se- 
curing qualified workers in particular locali- 
ties assumes greater difficulty. To meet this 
situation, which in some sections has already 
become pressing, the development of an ade- 
quate yet simple method of clearance has 
been a prime consideration of the Employ- 
ment Service. We all constantly hear much 
comment upon shortage of skilled workers and 
the unfortunate effect in retarding recovery 
that results from these shortages. Operation 
of a clearance system goes far to prevent losses 
resulting from lack of qualified workers. Only 
the national system of employment offices, us- 
ing common terms and uniform standards, 
can supply a useful clearance service. 


We are not content with filling the number- 
less jobs which would be manned whether or 
not our Service existed. We achieve our 
maximum usefulness to society when we are 
able to accomplish the difficult placement—to 
fill the job which, except for an orderly, 
efficient employment-exchange system, would 
go unfilled. 

A valuable product of the work of an effec- 
tive employment service is now widely recog- 
nized in the statistical data that its records 
reveal. The value of our inventory system 
has become strikingly more evident during 


the course of the past year. The immediate 
usefulness of detailed information concerning 
the total supply of registered job seekers has 
been anticipated in our own work. Like- 
wise, we foresaw a very great use of the ma- 
terial in the general field of data concerning 
the labor market, but the variety and urgency 
of its use had not been fully anticipated. 
The volume and variety of requests for this 
information from all branches of the Gov- 
ernment and private industry has been as- 
tonishing. 

While estimates of unemployment are pro- 
vided by a number of sources, almost all of 
them are on a national basis. With the 
exception of a few local censuses, State or 
local information on the characteristics of 
job seekers is available, on a reliable statis- 
tical basis, only through employment-service 
inventories. The results of our first two 
complete inventories have been published 
under the title of “Who Are the Job Seekers?”’. 
“Filling Nine Million Jobs”, another recent 
publication summarizing employment-service 
reports for the past 2 years, has proved of 
wide interest. And such information will 
become increasingly valuable as it is available 
over longer periods of time. 

For almost 4 years, employment services 
have operated with Nation-wide coverage. 
They have succeeded. They have woven 
themselves inextricably into the warp and 
woof of community life. They will be con- 
tinued and will be firmly and adequately 
established on a permanent basis because 
they are needed; because they perform an 
essential function. 


—————a 


Excerpts from an address before the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of Public Employment Services, Washington, D.C., 
May 5, 1937 
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A Job, Plus 


By Pautine V. YouNG 


University of Southern California 


N APPLICANT to an employment agency 
ft much more than a referral slip to 
a job. He hopes to receive some recogni- 
tion—not necessarily verbal—that he is a per- 
son of integrity; that he has not failed in the 
important business of earning a livelihood for 
himself and family. He hopes to be treated 
with dignity. Only when a man is accorded 
such status, undoubtedly one of the most 
precious of the intangible values to which 
human beings cling, can he call forth the best 
that is within him. 


Clearing the Mental Atmosphere 


The interviewer’s task is not merely one of 
filling out the application blanks on a regis- 
tration card indicating how the applicant 
should be classified. In order to make an ac- 
curate referral, he must also establish a human 
relationship, a man-to-man situation that will 
enable the applicant to reveal not only his 
technical skill and work experience but also 
those mental and emotional qualities which 
in many instances are the deciding issues as to 
whether a man can carry on with a job and 
get along with his coworkers and employer. 


The process of discovering these inner 
qualities and reactions is very difficult, not 
only for employment interviewers but even 
for skilled sociologists and _ psychologists. 
However, it has been demonstrated time and 
again that under propitious conditions, with 
proper social relationships established right 
from the start by a trained personnel, it is 
possible to induce people to lay down their 
masks and to reveal their attitudes, complexes, 
ideas, and ideals—in short, the qualities upon 
which a real work adjustment may be based. 





The Human Element in Job Satisfaction 


The writer once called up, in a single day, 
some 30 of her friends and acquaintances and 
told them that she had secured a new job. 
More than three-fourths of them asked as 
their first question: “‘How do you like it?” 
or some similar question. The questions as 
to type of job, rate of pay, location, and so on 
were also asked—but only as if they were 
secondary issues. Among a group of friends 
it is generally realized that human factors, 
likes and dislikes, reactions to social relation- 
ships, and so on are an important element in 
job satisfaction, but when we deal with ap- 
plicants in social service or employment 
agencies there is a tendency to reduce the 
man to an employment record. His mental 
and emotional life, which deeply color every- 
thing he does, does not receive much atten- 
tion. Does it not stand to reason that what 
is found effectual among friends should also 
be used—at least to some extent—among 
clients and applicants? Perhaps the social 
and psychological qualities and relationships 
should be stressed more in dealing with the 
disadvantaged and the unadjusted. They 
need the security, the warmth, the dignity of 
friendliness without which humans—the most 
sociable of animals—are crushed. 


The Unemployed and Unemployment 


It is easy to indicate what is needed. It is 
more difficult to show how these necessities 
may be supplied. How does one show sym- 
pathetic understanding? How does one radi- 
ate warmth toward the unemployed? What 
are the methods by which these goals are 
achieved without gushing, without insin- 
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cerity? How can they be achieved within the 
present administrative set-up? 

Broad education, thinking, and reading on 
the part of the interviewer on social questions 
and psychology generally produce an attitude 
of understanding, of tolerance, of courtesy, of 
respect toward the problems of the unem- 
ployed. When insight is gained into the 
complexities and problems of a machine 
civilization, of labor exploitation, of gross 
social and economic inequalities, of lack of 
opportunities, of a social and economic 
system in which the legitimate wants of the 
people can be satisfied legitimately only by a 
comparative few, then the situation, and not 
the individual needing relief, service, jobs, is 
seen as the true problem. 


Interviewers are Social Engineers 


Interviewers in the Employment Service 
are social engineers. They deal with some 
of the same human problems as psychologists 
and sociologists, only from a different angle. 
Interviewers in employment service need 
prolonged and mature training and education 
just as urgently as any other professional 
workers concerned with the destinies of people 
or industry. By training and education we 
do not mean merely the possession of a college 
degree. We mean intelligent insight into and 
ability to deal with the problems of social 
unrest, personal tensions, maladjustment, and 
the ability to draw people out on those issues 
which bear on vocational adjustment. It 
should not be supposed that “the right 
personality” alone can enable an interviewer 
to deal with complex, social, and personal 
problems. Invaluable as right personality 
traits are, they in themselves do not provide 
the searching insight and keen understanding 
and lasting vision which produce tolerance, 
ability to analyze and diagnose social and 
personal problems. Only training and edu- 
cation can supply these abilities. 


Don’t Write by Rote 


The writer has observed on frequent occa- 
sions that interviewers in some employment 
offices are so busy securing the details noted 
in the application blanks that they rarely 





look up at the applicant. Such procedure 
tends to inhibit the person who is questioned, 
and interferes with the give-and-take process 
which is essential to a good interview. Under 
such circumstances the applicant is not likely 
to reveal his true nature. The process of 
securing the details of an employment record 
must be social, friendly, and should never be 
reduced to cold recitation of names and 
addresses of previous employers, rates of 
wages, types of job, and so on. A man’s 
work is never a separate entity and cannot 
be isolated from his occupational attitudes, 
mental and emotional reactions to life and 
labor. 

It may be somewhat venturesome to suggest 
that the application blank in itself is a hin- 
drance to the establishment of proper rapport 
between the applicant and interviewer. The 
interviewer is inclined to depend too much 
on the blank. Frequently, if the blank is 
absent during the first part of the interview, 
it is possible to become acquainted with the 
applicant beyond the mere external details. 
When rapport has been established, when the 
applicant is at ease, when he feels a certain 
degree of security with the interviewer, then 
the application blank can make its appear- 
ance and names and addresses be noted. 


Get Acquainted 


It is best not to interrupt an interviewee, 
particularly at the beginning of the applica- 
tion conference. Since it is most essential to 
become acquainted with him, if he is willing 
to reveal himself, he should be allowed to tell 
his story in his own way at his own pace. Cut- 
ting a man’s words off abruptly may inhibit 
him, put him on the defensive, prejudice him, 
and he may leave the office without revealing 
what is uppermost in his mind, what put him 
at present, or perhaps perpetually puts him, 
in employment predicaments. 


Individualized Service Necessary 


Here an objection may be anticipated, 
namely, that we need not secure from an ap- 
plicant for employment more than his work 
record and work experience, that people re- 
sent the red tape of long interviews, that 
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applicants for jobs are not accustomed to give 
their life history, and that knowing a man’s 
life history may not in the least be helpful in 
proper placement on the job. All of which 
may be true in relation to the inexperienced 
interviewer and his inability to see the vital 
relationship between social experience, per- 
sonality traits, employability, and fitness on a 
particular job. The time has long since 
passed when we could cling to the belief that 
employment service need not be highly indi- 
vidualized. The high dezree of specializa- 
tion in professional, semiskilled, skilled, and 
many of the unskilled jobs requires careful 


sorting and sifting of applicants and their © 


matching with particular jobs. .Individual- 
ized employment service means more than 
filling out an application blank. Not only 
skill but personal fitness, emotional adjust- 
ment, and certain occupational and social at- 
titudes go to make up the variegated fabric 
of employability and satisfaction on the job. 


The Art of Creative Listening and 
Skillful Questioning 


It has been observed that men do not ob- 
ject so much to the type of question put to 
them as to the way in which these questions 
are asked. The skillful interviewer rarely 
provokes antagonism when he attempts to 
go beneath the surface. People under ten- 
sion are often eager to talk to those who can 
and are willing to listen. Creative listening 
is an art and should be cultivated in all 
branches of service dealing with human 
problems. Furthermore, when it is explained 
to the applicant that getting acquainted 
with him will facilitate proper placement, 
few will find objections to the more prolonged 
interview. Generally, however, the adop- 
tion of a new technique means breaking 
down greater resistance in the interviewer 
than the interviewee. 


Causes for Unemployment a Factor in Referral 


Seeking a job by an unemployed man 
should always be regarded as a symptom in a 
complex problematic situation and may be 
traced to a series of fundamental unadjust- 
ments, any one of which may be more im- 


portant than the mere state of being unem- 
ployed. Unemployment may be due to 
neuroticism, incompetence, inability to get 
along with others, as well as to lack of skill, 
economic depressions, strikes, loss of tools, 
and the like. The causes for an individual’s 
unemployment cannot be deduced merely by 
looking at him nor by guesses based on the 
meager information on the application 
blank, yet the causes of unemployment may 
well be an important factor in future job 
adjustment. For example, a neurotic should 
be placed differently than a man who has no 
skill. 


Modern Interviewing Techniques for 
Modern Situations 


Several employment interviewers have told 
the writer that they would hesitate, even if 
they had the time to do so, to ask personal 
questions of a man who wants nothing more 
than a job. This is a traditional American 
attitude, and it is understandable in a sense, 
but we must realize that our complex indus- 
trial civilization can no longer utilize such 
simple relationships. Failure to fit a man 
properly to a job and failure of proper choice 
for the job results in an astounding amount 
of mobility of labor, loss of wages, of skill, of 
spirit. It is interesting to note that these 
same interviewers who hesitate to ask per- 
sonal questions undertake to size up a man 
merely by looking at him. Only a genius 
could tell at a glance what goes on in a man’s 
mind, how his emotional constitution affects 
his work, the vocational implications of his 
social and educational background. No one 
should undertake the responsibility of a 
man’s industrial placement on so slight and 
precarious a basis for judgment. 


Administrative Responsibility in Placement 


A study of applicants for judicious place- 
ment requires not only skill and vision, which 
the interviewer must supply, but also privacy 
and time, which the administration must 
provide. A protest may be foreseen on the 
part of administrators who are already per- 
plexed with problems of space, cost, time, and 
so forth. It is not visionary idealism but 
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hard business sense to maintain that haste 
makes waste, that human experience and life 
cannot be routinized, that it takes a great 
deal more than an application blank and 
being sized up by a well-meaning interviewer 
to see the relationship between a particular 
man and the social and industrial setting into 
which he should be fitted. Industrial and 
vocational placement no longer means merely 
bringing a man and a job together to perform 
a certain task for a certain amount of pay. 
It also means the realization of certain per- 
sonal and social values, emotional adjust- 
ment, social security—without which life, 
day in and day out, for 8 hours daily, cannot 
go on satisfactorily. 

The time has come when we must decide 
whether excessive mobility of labor, hiring 
and firing, personal frustrations, broken 
spirit and health, and a host of other evils 
which follow in the wake of industrial and 
vocational misplacement are less expensive 
than adequate administrative set-ups, trained 
personnel, and adequate time in interviewing 
applicants for jobs. 


Misplacement Causes Social and 
Financial Loss 


Some might maintain that a large number 
of applicants for employment are maladjusted 
when they arrive at the employment office. 
That is undoubtedly true. But under those 
circumstances the responsibility of the em- 
ployment bureau is doubled. It takes a great 
deal more skill and ingenuity to place an un- 
adjusted person properly than one who is 
adjusted. On the other hand, research into 
vocational placement and misplacement has 
revealed that injudicious placement is re- 
sponsible, to a great degree, for human, social, 
and financial loss. 

Since a man spends most of his waking 
hours at a job, the responsibility of the em- 
ployment office is tremendous. We are living 
in a machine civilization, but placement work 
cannot and should not be mechanized. It 
requires a social and psychological approach, 
which can only be learned when the inter- 
viewer wholeheartedly believes in and devotes 
himself to a thorough study of the applicant 
and of the job. 
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Occupational Information for Interviewers 


By Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


NDER the Wagner-Peyser Act one of the 

most important functions allotted to 
the Employment Service is “furnishing and 
publishing information as to opportunities 
for employment.” Narrowly interpreted this 
provision might be understood to mean 
merely that the employment offices are to 
pass along information as to where jobs can 
be found. In the period immediately pre- 
ceding the passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, when public employment offices con- 
fined themselves chiefly to the placement of 
common and domestic labor, this interpreta- 
tion might have been justified. But with 
the extension of the Employment Service 
to cover all classes of workers; with its added 
functions attending unemployment com- 
pensation; and with the upgrading in the 
quality of the Service following the passage 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, a broader inter- 
pretation of “employment information” is 
demanded. 

The kind of information which, it is now 
recognized, should be collected by the em- 
ployment office includes: Data on the types 
of occupations followed in the community; 
job subdivisions; description of the work done 
in each job; qualifications demanded; lines 
of promotion; seasonal fluctuations, rates of 
pay; physical, social, and psychological con- 
ditions surrounding the job; facilities for 
training; length and cost of training, and 
so on. 


Interviewers Should Be Occupational 
Specialists 
It is expected that the interviewer will use 
such information primarily in placing appli- 
cants. But there is a further use to which he 
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may put it, that is, in helping applicants to 
direct their own searches more intelligently. 


Obviously, the employment interviewer can- 


not give the thorough vocational guidance 
that so many registrants need, but he does 
have opportunity, in the course of the inter- 
view, to give information that will be of value 
to the job-seeker. In other words, the em- 
ployment interviewer of the new era is ex- 
pected to be a specialist in occupational infor- 
mation. This idea is implicit in the specifi- 
cations for interviewers formulated by the 
United States Employment Service, which 
require the interviewer to have a “knowledge 
of industrial and labor conditions” and to 
“furnish reliable employment information 
to both applicants and employers.” Natur- 
ally, the interviewer has acquired some of 
this information before he assumed his posi- 
tion. He picks up more of it in the course of 
his daily duties. But at best he cannot be a 
“walking encyclopedia” about conditions 
existing in the thousands of occupational 
fields. The obvious conclusion is that he 
must be acquainted with sources of informa- 
tion, must be able to consult these intelligently, 
and find materials bearing on the particular 
needs of the clients whom he serves. 

In the course of his daily consultations the 
interviewer encounters innumerable questions 
that call for specific information. A woman 
client who has been a matron in an orphan’s 
home wishes to know of some fields where 
she can use this experience. A man who has 
been a buffer in a jewelry establishment wants 
to know how he can capitalize on this experi- 
ence. A woman asks where she can secure 
training as a housekeeper in a hotel, and so 
forth. Interviewers should be equipped to 
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answer questions such as these with profes- 
sional assurance. 


Source Materials on Occupations 


The job specifications and job briefs being 
prepared under the auspices of the United 
States Employment Service constitute an 
excellent beginning toward a treasury of oc- 
cupational information. But it will be a long 
time before the entire range of occupations 
is covered by this project. Accordingly each 
placement unit should be equipped with other 
sources of information. Valuable source ma- 
terial may be found in books dealing with 
specific occupations, the secretary, the artist, 
and so forth; compilations presenting a num- 
ber of occupations; pamphlets such as the 
series published by the National Occupation- 
al Conference; Institute for Research, and 
other agencies. There are several guides 
through which to locate these publications. 

Books About Jobs, by Willard E. Parker 
(American Library Association, Chicago, 
1936), is a bibliography of occupational 
literature listing 8,000 titles of books on occu- 
pational subjects annotated and _ classified 
under 28 main headings. Occupations are 
grouped according to similarity of functions, 
related jobs being listed alphabetically under 
these main functions. 

Six different types of occupational informa- 
tion have been included in the compilation— 
historical, biographical, inspirational, analy- 
tical, and technical. Ashort paragraph about 
each book gives an idea of the nature of its 
contents. 

Many of the books are of the analytical 
type. They describe the various occupations 
in detail from the standpoint of qualifications 
required, income to be expected, means of 
entry, job analyses, advantages and disad- 
vantages, and so forth. 

Experts in each field as well as teachers, 
vocational counselors, and librarians have 
cooperated in the preparation of this com- 
prehensive bibliography. It is interesting 
to note the criteria they used in determining 
whether or not a book should be included in 
the listing. References were included on the 
basis of their availability, the style and clear- 


ness of the writing, their authenticity and 
thoroughness, and their timeliness and per- 
tinence. 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance, a source 
list of pamphlet material, by Wilma Bennett 
(H. W. Wilson and Co., New York, 1936), 
is another book with which interviewers 
should be familiar. It contains several 
thousand titles classified under 200 occupa- 
tions. Part I is arranged alphabetically by 
the names of organizations from which the 
materials may be obtained For each pam- 
phlet is given the title, author, date, paging, 
and price. Part II is a full subject index of 
the pamphlets listed in part I. The greater 
number of pamphlets deal. with individual 
occupations. However, a number are in- 
cluded that deal with problems of vocational 
guidance. In view of the fact that much 
occupational information, especially in the 
recently developed fields, is not yet in book 
form, and since the pamphlets containing 
this material are often evanescent in nature, 
this index of pamphlets provides a unique 
guide to some obscure sources. 

The Occupational Index, published monthly 
by ‘the National Occupational Conference, 
New York City, makes available to place- 
ment workers, at a subscription charge of 
$5 a year, a bibliography of current occupa- 
tional information. 

The Jndex contains in each issue between 
50 and 100 paragraph descriptions of articles 
in current periodicals, popular magazines, 
technical journals, the publications of the 
United States Government, the pamphlet 
publications of 500 professional associations, 
trade unions, business organizations, 
books. 

Annotated listings are given for every pub- 
lication found to contain information about 
an occupation, what the worker does, what 
abilities and training are essential, where 
preparation may be obtained, and how much 
one may expect to earn. 

This brings within easy reach a surprising 
quantity of authoritative occupational infor- 
mation, inaccessible to the individual worker 
in the past because of the physical: impossi- 
bility of covering so large a field. 


and 
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Fiction and Facts 


Many works of fiction give inspiration to 
occupational endeavor. A source of refer- 
ence is Vocations in Fiction, an annotated 
bibliography, by M. R. Lingenfelter and 
M. A. Hanson (American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1932). 

Other types of materials are the reports of 
business and industrial firms, also official 
publications of trade and professional bodies, 
which reveal conditions in specific fields. 
Finally, employment offices should be sup- 
plied with information regarding the facilities 
for training in various lines of work. ‘The 


facilities in a particular community might be - 


compiled according to the pattern set by the 
Vocational Service for Juniors which made a 
directory of opportunities for vocational 
training in New York City. Catalogs of 
various types of vocational schools, of colleges 
and universities should also form an impor- 
tant part of the employment-office library. 


Library Assistance 


The cost of collecting appropriate materials 
is not prohibitive since many of them may be 
secured free of charge. For example, the Ad- 
justment Service of New York City reports 
that of the 5,150 pamphlets in its library, only 
317 had been purchased. 

Suggestions regarding inexpensive ways of 
gathering materials are given by Hazel 
Ohman in an article entitled ‘Library 
Service for Employment Offices” published 
in EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News, May 1936. 


A publication entitled Vocational Gutdance 
Through the Library, by H. D. Kitson and 
M. R. Lingenfelter (American Library Asso- 
ciation 1936), would also be of assistance in 
assembling occupational information. 

Employment offices will find the public 
libraries able and willing to render real co- 
operation. For example, the public library 
of New York City has collected all of its 
occupational information in one _ branch, 
where it is made quickly available to users. 

In other words, in trying to meet the need 
for information about occupations the em- 
ployment offices do not need to work 
alone. They may have the cooperation of 
many other organizations: Associations of 
manufacturers, professional organizations, 
service clubs, labor groups, bureaus of voca- 
tional guidance in schools, in addition to 
the normal facilities of the United States 
Department of Labor and State departments 
of labor. 


Job Information Service for the Community 


As it develops in comprehensiveness and 
efficiency the public employment office will 
come to be regarded as the logical place 
where members of the community will appeal 
for help regarding occupational matters; not 
merely to look for jobs, but to obtain light 
on all occupational problems. The em- 
ployment office is the logical repository of 
occupational information, and it should be 
the focal point for all the efforts which a 
community makes for the vocational better- 
ment of its members. 
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Help Wanted: Domestic 


By Georce A. Scott, in collaboration with CorINNE GOLDSMITH 


Illinois State Employment Service 


OR SOME reason the domestic service desk 
EF: the office of the public employment 
service seems to be considered the bottom of 
the ladder. Is an interviewer unusually 
capable? Has she an exceptional knack in 
selecting people to fit the job? If so, more 
often than not she is removed from the do- 
mestic service desk and assigned to picking 
out commercial applicants. Has she an ex- 
ceptional personality? Does she make a good 
impression on applicants and employers? 
Has she a winning telephone voice? An in- 
terviewer like that shouldn’t be at the do- 
mestic service desk! She ought to be dealing 
with office managers, selecting stenographers, 
typists, and clerks, and people for important 
positions. 

Maybe it is heresy, but the writer maintains 
that if a person is an exceptional interviewer, 
if she has a knack of selecting the right person 
for the job, if she has a fine personality, if she 
makes an unusually good impression, an ex- 
cellent place for her is at the domestic service 
desk. 

What Business Demands 


If the general impression is correct, the 
American business man when he hires an 
employee for a position in his office is inter- 
ested in one thing primarily. He wants to 
get the work done, and he wants to get it 
done just as quickly and as efficiently as pos- 
sible. Since he is a human being as well as a 
business man, he may presumably show some 
slight preference for a stenographer with an 
outstanding personality, or an attractive face, 
or hair of a certain color, but never, of course, 
at the sacrifice of efficiency. Efficiency comes 
first—everything else comes after. 

With a stenographic test and a work his- 
tory it is possible to gage efficiency fairly 
accurately. And since most office employees 


learn to keep their personalities in abeyance 
during working hours, or sufficiently in 
abeyance so that they do not clash with the 
personalities of other people in the office, 
matching personalities, it appears to the 
writer, is not so great a consideration as it is 
in domestic service where the relationship 
between applicant and employer is on a 
more personal basis. 


“Tf You Could Only Cook” 


There are a great many factors which enter 
into the placement of domestic workers. 
First, there is the question of ability. So far 
as I know, there is no test to determine whether 
or not a cook can broil a steak properly. It 
might be an excellent innovation to take a 
work sample from every cook who applies 
at the office. It is possible, of course, to ask 
a cook about her recipe for biscuits, but that 
would not prove anything. Two people can 
start out with the same recipe and the same 
kind of ingredients to bake a batch of bis- 
cuits. One winds up with delicate, fluffy 
wafers, and the other with a collection of 
missiles. Tests? No test will discover 
whether an applicant sweeps behind the 
door, or merely sweeps the dirt behind 
the door. It doubtless is unscientific for a 
placement worker to judge the ability of 
the applicant by her looks. But as a matter 
of fact, that is the way the placement worker 
at the domestic service desk usually has to 
judge the ability of the applicant for do- 
mestic work. Or maybe it is not entirely 
by looks—maybe the placement worker in 
the household field develops some kind of 
sixth sense that enables her to spot a slat- 
tern, no matter how neatly she may have 
gotten herself up to make a good impression 
when applying for.a job. 
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‘*The Empress” 

Distinguishing the good workers from the 
poor is, however, only a minor part of the job 
of the placement worker at the domestic 
service desk. The housewife who hires a 
maid is interested in other things besides 
simon-pure efficiency. The maid or cook 
is something more than a mere worker. 
Within a short time she becomes another 
member of the household, and her person- 
ality influences or is influenced by every 
person in the house. I happen to know of 
one family in which the five members are 
completely dominated by the housekeeper- 
cook, who has been in their employ for 20 
years. No move that affects the family as a 
whole is ever taken without consulting her. 
They continue to live in a neighborhood that 
has been declining for the past decade, 
chiefly because Katie does not like the idea 
of moving, and nobody in the family is 
aggressive enough to start the movement 
against her opposition. They consult her 
before making any arrangements about enter- 
taining. The older people of the family take 
her domination quite as a matter of course— 
“we couldn’t get along without Katie.’’ The 
three children, who now range in age from 
18 to 26, resent her bitterly, refer to her 
sarcastically as ‘“‘the Empress’”—but get in 
every night by 11:30 as she dictates, pile out 
of bed at 6 in the morning when she pounds 
on their doors, though there is no reason why 
any of them should arise so early, and in 
general, remain completely under her thumb. 
This is an extreme case, of course, but it 
shows how a servant of aggressive personality 
can impose her views and her wishes upon 
people of more passive temperament. 

The question of matching personalities is 
one that the placement worker must consider 
carefully. Is the employer of the _hot- 
tempered type? Then it would hardly do 
to select another quick-tempered person to 
fill the job, regardless of her efficiency. It 
would be still worse to select a maid who 
would be likely to develop a sullen resentment 
if her mistress happened to flare up momen- 
tarily. The right kind of woman for the job 
in such a household is the woman of placid 


and philosophical temperament, who can 
understand that the bursts of temper mean 
nothing at all and forget them immediately. 


Influence of the Children on the Cook 


The presence of children in the home is 
another angle that the placement worker 
must consider. In some cases children may 
lead to a rather difficult problem. Obviously 
it is impossible to send a woman who does 
not like children, or who is so nervous that 
their noise is likely to irritate her, into a home 
where there are several energetic children. 


Influence of the Cook on the Children 


On the other hand, the writer recalls at 
least one placement which turned out to be 
a failure, though the placement worker 
thought that she had looked at the situation 
from every side and had made the best 
possible selection. The employer was of the 
“club-woman” type—a woman who was 
always busy with one activity or another, 
whose mornings were frequently spent in 
dashing down town on shopping trips, and 
whose afternoons were given to bridge or 
committee meetings. She had little time to 
give to her two lovely daughters, 6 and 8 years 
old, respectively. The placement worker, 
with the children in mind, selected a woman 
who had a deep love for children and cer- 
tainly had a way with them, as well as being 
a splendid worker otherwise. The woman 
was hired promptly, but lasted only 2 weeks 
on the job. The reason? The employer com- 
plained that she was ‘“‘weaning the children 
away from their mother!’ 

But even when no such situation as this 
exists, the placement worker must be un- 
usually careful when referring a domestic 
worker to a home where there are children. 
As every psychologist knows, the childhood 
years are the most impressionable ones in life. 
Many mature men and women today are 
still carrying the burden of fears impressed 
upon their minds in childhood. Not long ago 
a man of nearly 60 came into the office to 
employ a nurse for his grandson. As an 
explanation of the care with which he exam- 
ined the applicants he said: “‘When I was a 
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very small child, my parents had an old 
‘hired girl? who used to amuse herself by 
frightening me with tales about the bogey 
man who hid in dark rooms to jump on little 
boys. Today, at almost 60 years of age, I can 
hardly force myself to go into a dark room.” 


Pleasing All of the People All of the Time 


The placement worker’s job would be much 
simpler if there were no such institutions as 
husbands. It sometimes seems ‘impossible 
that a man and woman can live together 
year after year, presumably agreeing on most 
subjects, and yet have such absolutely differ- 
ent ideas as to what characteristics must be 
possessed by an acceptable maid. Sometimes 
the wife, who must live in the house with the 
maid every day, wants a chatty and friendly 
soul—a companion as well as a maid. Al- 
most invariably a woman of this type is pos- 
sessed of a husband who thinks that maids 
should be seen and not heard—and seen as 
little as possible at that. 

These are only a few of the things that the 
placement worker on the domestic service 
desk must consider in making referrals. To 
cite all the things that she must keep in mind 
would run into pages. The few things men- 
tioned will, however, give a hint of the im- 
portance of her job. And they will make 
clear my reason for saying that if you have a 
placement worker who is unusually capable, 
who knows how to pick good workers, who 
has insight and perception and who can read 
personalities—her place is at the domestic 
service desk. 


I.A.P.E.S. Note 


Over 300 members of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services 
assembled at the Wardman Park Hotel in 
Washington on May 5, 6, and 7 for the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of that organ- 
ization. ‘They came from 39 different States 
and from 3 Provinces of Canada. The con- 
vention was successful in covering both the 
larger aspects of employment service work 
and the technical details of operating 
procedure. 








Some of the important general topics pre- 
sented in addresses before the convention 
were: Progress of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, by W. Frank Persons, Director; 
Progress of the Canadian Employment Serv- 
ice, by A. J. Odam, employment statistician 
of the Employment Service of Canada; 
Economic and Social tmplications of Public 
Employment Services, by Walter Burr; Co- 
ordination of Employment Service and Un- 
employment Compensation Administration, 
by Arthur Altmeyer; and Unemployment 
Compensation, a Year Later, by R. Gordon 
Wagenet. 


The meeting broke up into a number of 
round-table groups in order to permit dis- 
cussion and examination of some of the more 
detailed problems of employment-service 
administration. Personnel standards, clear- 
ance, registration procedures, promotion of 
the employment service, criteria to be used 
in the expansion of the Service under unem- 
ployment compensation, registration, and 
placement in rural and urban areas, and staff 
training were some of the subjects considered 
by these groups. 


Officers elected to serve the Association for 
the next year include: 


President, P. J. Charlet, Director, Louisiana State 
Employment Service; First Vice President, Harry 
Lippart, Director, Wisconsin State Employment 
Service; Second Vice President, Helen Wood, Execu- 
tive Director, Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, Connecticut; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, V. C. Phelan, Assistant Director, Employment 
Service of Canada; Secretary-Treasurer, B. C. Seiple, 
Associate Director, Ohio State Employment Service; 
General Secretary, Charles L. Hodge, Senior Indus- 
trial Economist, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor; Executive Committee, J. W. 
Bergthold, State Director, National Reemployment 
Service for Illinois; W. T. Doe, Assistant Director, 
Ohio State Employment Service; H. C. Hudson, 
General Superintendent, Province of Ontario; Byron 
Mitchell, Director, Texas State Employment Service; 
James Neish, General Superintendent, Province of 
Manitoba; Mrs. M. L. West, Assistant Director, 
Virginia State Employment Service; Edgar B. 
Young, Assistant to the Director, U. S. Employment 
Service. 


Toronto was chosen as the city for the 
1938 convention. 
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Private Placements 


TRIKING advances in private placement 
S totals were reported by employment 
offices in both March and April. Continu- 
ing the gains which have been in evidence 


Continue to Mount 


Placements of men in private industry in 
March numbered 117,695. In April the 
number of private jobs filled with men in- 
creased almost 20 percent to a total of 





since January 1936, private placements in 


March reached a new 
high of 193,622, only to 
be surpassed by a further 
gain during April to a 
total of 219,441. This 
is the highest monthly 
total of placements made 
by the Employment 
Service for the past 3 
years. 

Total placements of all 
types during March 
numbered 294,322, in- 
cluding private, public, 
and relief jobs, and in 
April, rose to 348,927. 
Total placements in 
Marchincluded 216,027 
men and 78,295 women. 
In April there were 
268,896 placements of 
men and 80,031 place- 
mentsofwomen. Place- 
ments of men in April 
were 24.5 percent higher 
than in March, while 


141,161. 








PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
March-April 1937 


A 3-year record for the highest number of 


private placements made during a 
single month was achieved in March, 
and this new record was in turn sur- 
passed in April. March private place- 
ments stood at 193,622. The new 
record set in April is for 219,441 private 
placements. 


Private placements during March and 


April were almost double all other types 
of placements. There were nine pri- 
vate placements for every five place- 
ments in public, governmental, or 
relief employment. 


Employment Service history was made in 


another field during March and April. 
The number of visits made to employ- 
ers was larger than in any other 2- 
month period to date. 


Private placements for the first 4 months 


of the year approached the three- 
quarters of a million mark, more than 
double last year’s total for the same 
months. 


In March 75,927 placements of 


women in private jobs 
were reported and in 
April 78,280, a gain of 
3.1 percent. 

The recent gains in 
private placements re- 
flect both the improve- 
ment in general business 
conditions and the inten- 
sive efforts made by em- 
ployment offices to find 
new job opportunities 
for registrants. During 
March the employment 
offices made 203,645 
field visits, the highest to- 
tal ever reported in any 
month during the his- 
tory of the Employment 
Service, while in April 
189,477 field visits were 
reported. With the ex- 
ception of March, April’s 
figure was the highest 
monthly total up to that 
time. 


placements of women 





Beginning July 1, 





were only 2.2 percent 
greater. This clearly reflects the increase 
in outdoor employment resulting from the 
advent of warmer weather. 

The private placement activity in both 
March and April outshadowed placement 
work in the public and relief field. Only 
3 times prior to March did private place- 
ments for the month exceed the combined 
total of public and relief placements. How- 
ever, in both March and April, the private 
placement total was far greater than the 
combined sum of all other placements. 


1936, during the first 

10 months of the present fiscal year, 1,635,616 
placements were made with private em- 
ployers. This number is materially larger than 
the private placement total for any entire pre- 
ceding fiscal year. During the first 4 months 
of 1937 almost three-quarters of a million 
placements with private employers were made. 
The total of 715,196 private placements for 
the 4 months is over double the number 
reported in the same 4-month period of 1936. 
Increases were not confined to the private 
placement field alone. In March 91,209 
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placements in public employment were re- 
ported, 90,022 of men and 1,187 of women. 
In April 122,603 public placements were 
made; 121,547 of these jobs were filled by 
men and 1,056 by women. These place- 
ments represent jobs in connection with 
the normal activities of Federal, State, 
and local governmental units and nonrelief 
projects operated by these units. While the 
work is paid from public funds, the place- 
ment of workers in this field represents vir- 
tually the same problem for public employ- 
ment offices as the placement of workers 
In a majority of in- 
stances contractors operating on _ public 
projects or the authorities of the govern- 
mental units are not required to use the 
public employment offices but secure work- 
ers through the public agencies because of 
satisfactory service rendered. 


in private industry. 


Assignments of new workers on relief proj- 
ects through the employment offices declined 
to 9,491 in March, 8,310 being of men and 
1,181 of women. In April, 6,883 such place- 
ments were made. This latter figure repre- 
sented 6,188 assignments of men and 695 
of women. 

The applications of 282,545 job seekers 
registering with the Employment Service for 
the first time were received in March, a 
moderate increase above the number re- 
ported in February. Of this number, 192,- 
248 were from men and 90,297 were from 
women. In April more than one-quarter of 
a million new applications were registered. 
Offices received 288,037 new applications, 
196,494 from men and 91,543 from women. 
The April total represented a slight increase 
above the number registered in March but 
was moderately lower than the number 
registered in either March 1936 or March 
1935. 

A sharp decline in the number of active 
registrations in the files of the employment 
offices occurred during March. Total ap- 
plications in the active file dropped to 
5,490,482 during the month, a decline of 
10.2 percent from the number reported at 


the end of February. This is the lowest total 
ever reported during the history of the 
Employment Service. Declines were gen- 
eral throughout the country. 

The wide-spread declines were a result of 
several causes, a careful survey discloses. 
Fundamentally, the decline was the cumula- 
tive result of the improvement in business con- 
ditions during the past several months as well 
as of seasonal improvement. Operating con- 
ditions during the winter months in many 
cases prevented the improvement in general 
business conditions from being reflected in 
the active file. With the cessation of severe 
weather, it became possible for the offices to 
recontact applicants on a more general scale 
to determine their availability for work and to 
remove the cards of nonavailable applicants 
from the active file. Furthermore, in con- 
nection with the preparation of a detailed 
inventory a more intensive effort was made to 
check the current accuracy of the files. 

Another factor of great importance was the 
return of large numbers of applicants to their 
normal work with the advent of spring 
weather. This influence was especially 
marked in rural areas where farmers who had 
been registered for possible supplementary 
employment during the winter returned to 
their regular field of activity. Thus, while 
actual current improvement in business ac- 
counted for a large measure of the decline in 
the active file and while general improve- 
ment in business was fundamentally respon- 
sible for the entire decline, the major portion 
of the drop is a result of better business con- 
ditions over a considerable period rather than 
a direct result of gains occurring from Febru- 
ary to March alone, 

During April the number of registrations in 
the active file increased slightly to a total of 
5,519,755. ‘The active job-seekers included 
4,357,155 men and 1,162,600 women. 

Registrations and placements of war vet- 
erans in March and April show similar trends 
to those of nonveterans. The following tables 
indicate the principal employment activities 
on behalf of veterans during these months. 
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Summary of Veterans’ Activities, for March and April 1937 








Percent of change from— Percent of change from— 








Activities 
Same Same . Same Same 
month month 2 April Number — month month 

year ago | years ago i (March year ago | 2 years ago 

1937) pri (April 
1936) 1935) 


Activities 
or Number | Previous 
March month 
(February 
1937) 





New applications...| 11,517 +9.6 ‘ i New applications_.- —7.2 +1.2 —43.0 

Total placements...| 18, 861 +22. 3 5 Total placements--- +18.8 —33.5 —36.6 

Private 9, 540 +25.5 A ’ Private +18.5 +97.2 +54. 2 

8, 686 +20. 4 ° 4 i +21.6 —46.7 —62.2 
635 +3.8 ‘ i Saas —16.2 —93.5 (1) 

311, 353 —7.8 —43. y —0.3 —40. 3 —25.9 



































1 Relief placements not reported for 1935. 
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ComBinepD Services For Marcu ComBINeD Services ror APRIL 





PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM— PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM— 








AcTIVITIES PERCENT PERCENT 


OF S Same 

3 ; ame N oF UNITED : Same 
Nu Jn MBER Previou 

Numser | Unirtep | Previous pags) month UMBE Seaune — Pro 4 


STATES month 2 years 

Tora |(February ‘ink ago Totat (March Bk 
: (March 1937) “i 

1936) 1935) 1935) 





New applications 282, 545 100.0 —22.5 +5.9 288, 037 100. 0 +1.9 
Total placements 294, 322 100.0 —33.5 +44. 4 348, 927 100.0 +18.6 
Private 193, 622 100.0 +107.9 | +126.7 219, 441 100. 0 +13.3 

91, 209 100.0 —33.2 —8.9 122, 603 100.0 +34.5 

9, 491 100. 0 ; —95.5 —48.2 6, 883 100.0 —27.5 

5, 490, 482 100.0 —41.1 —14.0 }}5, 519, 755 100.0 +0.5 














State SERVICES State SERVICES 





New applications 177, 145 ‘ +2.0 178, 443 s —0.8 +6.0 
Total placements 165, 750 : +10. 2 198, 610 : +18.1 —11.0 
Private 119, 735 ? +20.0 139, 629 : +15.0 +78.9 

42, 025 : -—7.5 55, 490 .3 |. +29.8 —22.8 

3, 990 : —23.7 ‘ 3,491 . —13.0 —95.0 

2, 892, 744 , —10.4 3, 010, 623 r +0.9 —27.0 

















NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





New applications 105, 400 ico +18. 8 109, 594 38.0 +6.5 -17.1 
Total placements 128, 572 43.7 +28. 8 : 150, 317 43.1 +21. 3 
Private 73, 887 8.2 +26. 8 79, 812 36.4 +13.0 

49, 184 3.9 +33.8 i 67, 113 54.7 +40.7 
5, 501 8.0 +13.9 3, 392 49.3 —38.3 
2, 597, 738 7.3 —10.0 2, 509, 132 45.5 —0.4 
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TaB_e 1.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 


REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MARCH 1937 






























































PLACEMENTS New APPLICATIONS 
Private Public Active 
SratTe AND SERVICE Percent Mat, 
ange 3 
Total Percent of —— Percent of | Relief 2? | Number sen Feb- 1937 
Number ne. — Number Rcany 0 ror 
ruary 1937 19361 ruary 1937 
Papted inte. se ce 294, 322 |193, 622 +22.5 | +107.9 | 91, 209 +11.0 | 9,491 |282, 545 +7.7 | 5,495, 209 
State employment services---|165, 750 |119, 735 oY Lt Se 42, 025 —7.5 | 3,990 |177, 145 +2.0 | 2,897, 431 
Natic nal Reemployment Serv- 
ee hc oF 128, 572 | 73, 887 ot TS} See ner 49, 184 +33.8 | 5,501 |105, 400 +18.8 | 2,597,778 
| 
Alcbome~Totsl_...........| $591 | 063 +-20.7 |+1, 331.3 | 2,496 +62.9 32 | 3,067 —2.1 73, 630 
ek aa | 2517] 1,222 900 |.....----. 1,287 | +109.3 8] 1,167 —8.1 26, 188 
lh as | 3,074] 1,841 ee) eee 1, 209 431.8 24 | 1,900 +2.0 47, 442 
Arizona—Total__..-_--.---- 1, 744 804 —8.8 +70. 7 922 432.7 18 | 1,664 +2. 5 20, 586 
yo eee 521 271 OS 234 +62. 5 16 937 +17.1 10, 127 
tS eee 1, 223 533 ee ere! 688 424.9 2 727 -11.7 10, 459 
Arkansas—N. R. S___------- 3,699 | 1,409 4+53.7| +104.8] 2,082 +-40. 6 208 | 3,523 +21. 5 55, 932 
California—Total_._.--.---- 22, 123 | 15,028 +32. 3 +53.0 | 7,054 —17.0 41 | 28, 343 +11.6 218, 458 
> 16, 589 | 12, 135 aes ft eee me 4, 441 —28.0 13 | 24,014 +13.2 175, 278 
Ty ee eee 5,534 | 2,893 SS 2, 613 +12. 4 28 | 4,329 +3. 5 43, 180 
Colorado—Total____---.---- 3,225 | 1, 861 +74. 6 +98.8 | 1,331 +76. 1 33 | 4,243 +23.1 58, 422 
“2 ee 1,321 | 1,040 et err 268 —5.6 13 | 2, 343 +15.2 28, 416 
tt ee 1, 904 821 ee 1,063 | +125.2 20 | 1,900 +34.4 30, 006 
Connecticut—Total___-.-_-- 3,245 | 2,721 444.7 +84. 6 521 —32.6 3| 4,034 4-22. 2 45, O85 
2 ae eee 2,460 | 2,046 ee Oh (eae 411 —31.8 3 | 2,992 +14. 8 33, 900 
“iy eee 785 675 a0 84 110 —35.3 0} 1,042 +50.0 11, 185 
Delaware—S. E. S_._--_---- 1, 101 733 +11.1 +-49.6 366 +7. 3 2 623 4-23.1 10, 831 
Florida—S. E. §_.-----.---- 8,655 | 5,319 +11.2 +93.4 | 3,269 +13.6 67 | 4,672 +0. 5 60, 679 
Georgia—N. R. §..-..------ 5,774 | 3,463 +16.1 | 4108.5 | 2,286 +56. 3 25 | 4,309 +5. 3 120, 847 
Idaho—Total_..___-_....--- 1, 374 724 439.2 +90.0 644 | +122.8 6| 1,177 431.2 18, 916 
tt eens 1,015 575 Cf eee 435 | +4-182.5 5 850 +20.9 12, 413 
RRR cee a ag oe 359 149 | +4-109.9 |_...._.... 209 +54.8 1 327 +68. 6 6, 503 
Illinois—Total__.....--...-- 23, 663 | 19, 524 +34. 1 +98.4 | 3,480 —20.0 659 | 23, 263 +2. 3 301, 238 
ys ene 19, 430 | 16,679 ay 2 ee 2, 095 —45.0 656 | 19, 067 —2.4 213, 581 
hf nes 4,233 | 2, 845 Tk eee 1,385 | +156.0 3| 4,196 +31.0 87, 657 
Indiana—S. E. §_....-..._-- 6,079 | 5,314 +23.9 +48. 4 759 4.55.2 6] 9,111 +24. 3 123, 012 
Iowa—S. E. $........-...-- 5,637 | 4,357 +20. 7 +45.9 1 1,213 —12.9 67 | 5,242 +-22.2 62, 390 
Kansas—Total___.._...._._- 2,723 | 1,258 +6.7 +42.3} 1,449 4+-37.7 16| 2,157 —14.8 75, 092 
_) eee 1, 257 840 ch. eee 417 | +220.8 0 803 +11.8 21, 781 
2 ae 1, 466 418 ~ ee 1, 032 +11.9 16 | 1,354 —25.4 53, 311 
Kentucky—N. R. S______-_- 5,733 | 4,236 —33.4 | +404.9] 1,480 —3.1 17 | 4,949 +17.9 143, 281 
Louisiana—S. E. S____-___-_| 2,125 | 1,229 +16.7 | +134.1 890 445.7 6] 4,369 +1.5 78, 783 
Maine—N. R.S......-.----| 576 236 4+24.9 |+1, 211.1 340 —26.9 0 639 —1.4 24, 686 
Maryland—N. R. S__.__.--- | 2,348] 1,316 +79.3 | +-205.3 782 +7. 3 250 | 2,782 +19.0 58, 656 
Massachusetts—Total______- 2,933 | 2,209 +36.2 | +162.7 684 +4. 1 40 | 5,823 +0.0 294, 401 
I 2,385 | 1,938 aT ee 413 0 34 | 4,038 —6.1 148, 075 
lh) ren 548 271 2s | a ee 271 +11.1 6| 1,785 +17.2 146, 326 
Michigan—N. R. S_..._____- 10,001 | 7,477 +20.9 | +741.1 | 1,133 +0.4 | 1,391 | 10,126 27 139, 778 
Minnesota—Total_...-.__._- 5,937 | 4,533 +14.2 +35.4 | 1,339 +18. 3 65 | 6,069 +19.0 134, 459 
AV) ae 3,053 | 2,493 .\ <r 500 +28. 5 60 | 3,501 +8. 1 75, 727 
ly) ee 2,884 | 2,040 Te ener 839 +12.9 5 | 2,568 +37.8 58, 732 
Mississippi—N. R. S_..____- 4, 292 182 —31.1 | +213.8] 4,087 +64. 1 23 | 2,954 +18. 1 84, 035 
Missouri—Total____....._.- 6,164 | 3,827 +39.4 | +130.3 | 2,333 +23.6 4| 7,279 +21.5 206, 513 
Ly eee: 3,102 | 2,403 ot | 699 +5.6 0} 4,663 +13.9 73, 684 
JS es 3,062 | 1,424 i) Ser 1, 634 4+-33.4 4] 2,616 +40.9 132, 829 
Montana—N. R. S___---.--- 1, 466 751 +4.7 —7.5 712 +95.6 3} 1,052 —.4 34, O11 
Nebraska—Total__..__._..-- 2,916 | 1, 362 +46. 6 +95.4/) 1,548 | +265.1 6| 3,001 —.3 45, 819 
ys eee 1, 682 711 ce | 965 | +445.2 6] 2,101 —2.1 30, 506 
tl eee, 1, 234 651 |, eee 583 | +136.0 0 900 +4.0 15, 313 


1 Change from previous year shown by entire State only, because of shift from N. R. S. to S. E. S. in States in which both services 


operate. 


2 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
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PLACEMENTS New Applications 
Private Public Active 
STATE AND SERVICE ae aie Ie 
Total Percent of . Number | of change 1937 
Percent of h Percent of | Relief f Feb- 
change aenEe change as 
Number Paw 2 — Number Pinay. « ruary 1937 
ruary 1937 1936 ruary 1937 

Nevada—Total-__.......-... 1, 247 359 —7.0 | +378.7 888 | +251.0 0 963 +46. 8 5,552 
ig GEE 840 304 SS 536 | +272.2 0 714 +26.6 3, 730 
ED a as 407 55 SGN. OU ec ecw ances 352 +222.9 0 249 | +170.7 1, 622 
New Hampshire—Total_.___- 871 536 —26.6 —14.0 332 +22.5 3 835 —.1 21, 357 
GW Gicenidctctcis se 478 210 | | 267 +76.8 1 470 -1.5 10, 680 
ME ie cekckeenaweces 393 326 So, S| 65 45.8 2 365 +1.7 10, 677 
New Jersey—S. E. S_....__- 5,057 | 4,374 +22.5 +46.5 680 +46. 2 3] & i —1.0 212, 496 
New Mexico—Total________- 1, 288 419 —23.3 +59.9 863 -—9.2 6 947 —12.4 32, 391 
De eee ciees sack os 732 187 a || ts 540 +-4.2 5 470 —30.5 18, 011 
DPR DnwcweneeecGenced 556 232 el | 323 —25.2 1 477 +17.8 14, 380 
New York—Total.......-..- 25, 582 | 18, 818 +50. 3 +44.4 | 6,561 +12.5 203 | 24,015 +2.9 413, 844 
8 See 20, 574 | 15, 876 Ce 4, 548 +16.9 150 | 19, 870 —.4 227, 110 
i See 5,008 | 2,942 Si | ee 2, 013 +3.7 53 | 4,145 +22.2 186, 734 
North Carolina—S. E. S___.- 7,963 | 4,416 —12.2 | +138.1] 3,538 +51.7 9] 6,170 +13.8 91, 225 
North Dakota—Total_..._.- 1,613 | 1,158 +45.7 +96. 6 403 —6.3 52} 1,149 +49. 8 34, 465 
Os Te os ects re 364 292 Fe 40 -11.1 32 153 —21.5 5,975 
St a ee 1, 249 866 Se | 363 —5.7 20 996 +74.1 28, 490 
|| | 19,018 | 16,061 +31.1 +104.5 | 2,548 —5.5 409 | 15, 597 —14.0 298, 531 
A a aera 12, 297 | 10, 601 ict es ee 1, 319 —18.3 377 | 11, 268 +8.6 206, 118 
Me Wr Giecdotivanssecen 6,721 | 5,460 Bn | 1, 229 +13.6 32 | 4,329 +30. 8 92, 413 
Oklahoma—Total-_....._.__- 6,242 | 4, 163 +71.6 | +210.7 | 2,059 +29.7 20 | 4, 306 +40. 7 115, 936 
a eee 4,340 | 3,522 St es 815 +22.6 3] 1,230 +.4 21, 334 
ia Sarmwadscconc 1, 902 641 he | eee. 1, 244 +34. 8 17 | 3,076 +67.5 94, 602 
Oregon—Total__....-.--.--. 2,904 | 1,465 —22.7 | +122.0] 1,431 —82.0 8 | 3.099 +11.3 47,011 
29) a ee 1, 549 910 cg a eee 633 —91.6 6| 1,774 +10.9 31, 427 
Sg) Se ee 1, 355 555 al 798 +104. 6 21 8 +11.8 15, 584 
Pennsylvaria—Total-__..____- 16,263 | 8,114 +26.2 | +100.6} 5,212 +13.0 | 2,937 | 17,560 +2.0 816, 818 
By ibe tiie ti twiececce 9,316 | 4,780 WOT Viviane 2, 660 +4.1 1, 876 | 11,978 +.7 460, 599 
ie SS ee ee, 6,947 | 3,334 So, 2, 552 +23.9 | 1,061 | 5,582 +4.9 356, 219 
Rhode Island—Total_.____.- 1, 256 763 +11.1 +190. 1 409 | +249.6 84] 1,709 +36. 8 38, 210 
a Se ae ee 1, 172 703 i A ay 386 | +328.9 83 1, 630 +39. 8 34, 988 
ae 84 60 ce 23 —14.8 1 79 —4.8 3, 222 
South Carolina—N. R. S_...- 4,634 | 2,436 +19.5 +169.2 | 2,140 +19.4 58 | 2,467 —5.2 52, 657 
South Dakota—Total-____.._- 1, 455 756 +14.0 —29.4 694 +13.6 5 1, 581 —9.3 50, 118 
ie Meena odie se 1 325 667 i a ee 651 +15.0 5} 1,483 —12.3 46, 420 
INNS ibs co wtewadeweas< 132 89 a 43 —4.4 0 98 +84.9 3, 698 
Tennessee—Total___......_- 4,537 | 1,771 +20.9 | +138.0 | 2,728 +53. 3 38 | 4,871 +11.3 170, 647 
SS Eee eee 2,854 | 1,292 WATE Vesewcwadea 1, 558 +44.9 4] 2,959 +7.3 73, 080 
Mi Me Beccustedcawesee 1, 683 479 WOWG loccseancaa 1,170 +66. 0 34 | 1,912 +18.0 97, 567 
fs | eer 28, 462 | 17, 907 +9.3 |+1, 146.1 8, 738 +19.4 | 1,817 | 19,452 +4.4 183, 604 
Dy Me Wireencskaes onccacs 4,483 | 1,933 St 2, 504 +37.4 46 | 3,517 —60.0 65, 717 
Me Ms Mics posecds sca e 23,979 | 15,974 i, hl ee 6, 234 +13.4 | 1,771 | 15,935 +62.0 117, 887 
Utah—N. R. S_.-2.-2- 22. 1, 545 729 +40. 7 +25.3 814 | +126.7 2 873 +29.0 19, 914 
Vermont—S, E. S........_.- 648 511 +89. 3 +110. 3 132 +10.0 5 553 +20. 5 6, 033 
Virginia—Total___.........- 4,671 | 2,639 —.8 +89.0 | 1,880 +29. 2 152 | 4,035 +21.0 69, 511 
es eae aa 2,100 | 1,440 Sh | 528 —5.2 132 | 1,535 +16.9 21, 267 
i | een ee ae 2,571 | 1,199 a 1, 352 +50.6 20; 2,500 +23.6 48, 244 
Washington—N. R. S.____.. 4,999 | 2,831 +61.9 | +508.8 | 1,936 +78.6 232 | 4,463 +.5 73, 475 
West Virginia—Total_..___.- 4,016 | 2,430 —11.9 | +104.7} 1,580} +156.5 6} 2,816 —1.6 93, 868 
ne 837 656 MG ndocwesou 181 +129. 1 0 657 —1.1 22, 198 
NW Bde asncescccend 3,179 | 1,774 | ee 1,399 | +160.5 6i 2399 —1.8 71, 670 
Wisconsin—S. E. S.......... 6,932 | 5,291 +27.8 +64.3 | 1,391 —14.8 250 | 8,782 —5.6 125, 482 
Wyoming—Total......-._-- 1, 588 489 +43.0} +107.2 896 | +173.2 203 786 +35. 3 8, 345 
3 555 215 +46.3 |-2--- 228. 300 | +233.3 40 394 +31. 3 3, 791 
Pier Be ueskeet anaes” 1, 033 274 sk ne 596 | +150.4 163 392 +39. 5 4, 554 
Dist. of Columbia—U.S.E.S.]| 2,407 | 2,250 +26.1 +28.1 156 6.6 1 | 2,853 +3.1 24, 379 
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TaBLE 2.—OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MARCH 1937 
VETERANS 
PLACEMENTS New AppticaTIoNns 
Private Public 
STATE Percent of | Active file 
Total Percent of | Percent of Percent of | Relief 1 Num- a sr Mar. 31, 1937 
a change change change ber February 
wn from from Number from 1937 
February March February 
1937 1936 1937 

United States_..__- 18,861 | 9,540 +25.5 +97.8 | 8,686 +20. 4 635 | 11,517 +9.6 312, 106 
ere 437 240 +69.0 |+1, 233.3 193 +78.7 4 138 +31.4 3, 414 
er ere 135 38 —20.8 +65. 2 97 +54.0 _ 134 +39. 6 1, 238 
ET Eee ees eee 230 64 +30. 6 +39.1 153 +22.4 13 157 +18.0 2, 676 
hE ee 2,108 | 1,123 +54.7 +35.1 983 —9.1 21 1,787 +9.6 15, 927 
(SS See 287 108 +92.9 | +332.0 178 | +102.3 1 187 +40.0 3, 328 
Connecticut____--_-_--.- 213 159 | +152.4] +224.5 51 —58.2 3 150 +13.6 3, 205 
ae 64 39 +5.4 +5.4 24 +4. 3 1 17 +41.7 580 
lo) eee 575 275 +51.9 | +192.6 297 4+-32.6 3 235 +1.7 4, 734 
OE eee 299 175 +26.8 | +130.3 122 +90.6 2 116 +19. 6 4, 210 
|S TRE eee 148 63 +90.9 | +152.0 83} +107.5 2 55 —1.8 1, 215 
NUR Se on 1, 337 876 +34. 6 +94. 2 419 +9. 4 42 887 +11. 3 18, 623 
eee ne 327 257 +42.0 +51.2 69 +21.1 1 399 +-40.0 8, 128 
SS eS 584 401 +27. 3 +42. 2 162 —21.7 21 235 —2.1 4,555 
Ee 285 129 +31.6 | +101.6 155 +63. 2 1 107 —15.7 4, 661 
Kentucky_........-..--- 482 286 —41.5 | +291.8 194 +10.9 2 182 +15.2 6, 595 
Louisiana. .___._...____- 164 89 +64. 8 +323.8 75 +4.2 0 156 —14.3 4, 488 
“SSC eee, 46 9 +12. 5 +0.0 37 —26.0 0 26 —25.7 1, 903 
Maryland___..__-_-_--_- 176 95 | +156.8| +131.7 64 +1.6 17 122 +35.6 3, 914 
Massachusetts___________ 180 100 +-40. 8 +488. 2 76 —5.0 4 288 —13.8 19, 092 
2 Se 578 392 +16.0 | +905.1 116 +30. 3 70 556 +10.5 8, 649 
Minnesota_.__.-.-.----- 336 154 —10.5 +5.5 173 +38. 4 9 215 +20. 1 10, 277 
Mississippi-....-......-. 143 10 +25.0 +42.9 132 +61.0 1 77 +20. 3 2, 613 
SS eee 430 175 +53.5 +69.9 255 +15.9 0 336 +12.4 12, 674 
Montana..-.._-......... 144 39 —27.8 —48.0 105 +72.1 0 54 0.0 1,719 
DIE | occ cancswenn 206 67 445.7 —13.0 “139 | +231.0 0 123 +19.4 2, 811 
SS eee 146 39 +14.7 | +680.0 107 | +181.6 0 54 +58.8 338 
New Hampshire_________ 60 29 —32.6 +3.6 31 +6.9 0 51 +-37.8 1, 394 
New Jersey_..._.-..-.__- | 196 152 +35.7 +55.1 44 —6.4 0 260 —10.3 12, 813 
New Merxico......--.-__- 108 32 —23.8 +18. 5 76 —24.0 0 32 —39.6 1, 856 
eh, |, 1, 022 533 +60. 5 +40. 6 474 +12.1 15 433 —7.3 23, 452 
North Carolina_______._- 429 196 +4. 3 +-94. 1 232 +48. 7 1 201 +28.0 3, 379 
North Dakota__....---_- 82 40 4+33.3 | 4-135.3 39 +21.9 3 41 +-32.3 1, 654 
(| Sy eeeee 1, 150 825 +13.8 | +149.2 305 +13.4 20 584 +20.9 17, 005 
NUNN os 472 254 4+39.6 | +247.9 217 +37. 3 1 162 +25.6 5, 788 
LS ee ae en ee 295 99 —50.5 | +106.3 194 +59.0 2 | 246 +20.6 4, 430 
Pennsylvania____._._-__- 964 317 +26. 8 +75.1 457 +4.6 190 661 +18.5 41, 478 
Rhode Island_____._____- 87 35 +84. 2 +133. 3 52 +766. 7 0 46 —9,8 | 2, 078 
South Carolina.......__- 218 96 —19.3 +95.9 117 +42.7 : 72 —2.7 2, 026 
South Dakota_.-._-..__- 95 37 —26.0 —66.7 58 +1.8 0 47 —46.0 2, 965 
SS eee 276 71 491.9 | +222.7 202 +27. 8 3 205 -1.9 6, 824 
a eo 1, 496 578 +33.8 | +737.7 793 +10. 4 125 654 +16. 2 8, 415 
oe 142 62 +40.9 +21.6 80 +66. 7 0 21 —32.3 1, 359 
Ee 19 13 +62.5 | +160.0 6 —14.3 0 11 —38.9 259 
US SE eee 299 126 +17.8 +46. 5 157 +33. 1 16 144 +16. 1 2, 652 
Washington..._._______. 397 195 +57.3 | +650.0 189 +40.0 13 200 +1.5 5, 403 
West Virginia.__.._._____ 288 118 —16.9 +71.0 170 | +-254.2 0 101 +3.1 4, 674 
Wisconsin....._..._..__- 392 193 +11.6 +-40. 9 165 —21.4 34 336 +4.0 8, 057 
UNI oivecenn cece! 141 17 +6. 3 +21.4 116 | +163.6 8 44 4-22. 2 553 
District of Columbia____- 173 120 +48. 1 +-33.3 53 +71.0 0 172 —3.4 2, 025 



































1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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TABLE 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, APRIL 1937 

PLACEMENTS New App.icaTIons 
Private Public Active 
STATE AND SERVICE Percent ane 
Total Percent Percent Percent | Relief! | Number of yoaee 1937 
of change | of change of change iio 
Number from rom Number rom 1937 
March April March 
1937 19362 1937 
United Statets s..-<..~.---- 348, 927 |219, 441 +13. 3 +97.9 |122, 603 +34.5 | 6,883 |288, 037 +1.9 | 5,519, 755 
State employment services -_-_|198, 610 |139,629 | % +15.0 |--.......- 55,490 | 3+29.8 3,491 |178, 443 §—.8 | 3,010, 623 
National Reemployment Serv- 
lee ae tee eae e 150,317 | 79,812 | * 413.0 |.......... 67,113 | *+40.7 | 3,392 |109, 594 3 +6.5 | 2,509, 132 
Alabama—Total-_...-------- 5 2i7 ) 3.350 +9.4 |+1,013.0 | 1,856 —25.6 11 | 4,640 +51. 3 75, 844 
ae er er 1,913 | 1,178 POG Veswsansnes 731 —43.2 4 £39 +15.9 25, 671 
Re Gi oni nesuccases 3,304 | 2,172 Sa 1, 125 —6.9 7 | 3,288 +73.1 50, 173 
Arizona—Total_....-------- 2,064 | 1,016 +26. 4 +61.3 | 1,008 +9. 3 40 | 1,470 —11.7 19, 818 
ie ne ee es 675 413 Se COE Ore 253 +8.1 9 709 —24.3 9, 638 
Ae St. ee 1, 389 603 5g ee 755 +9.7 31 761 +4.7 10, 450 
Arkansas—N. R. S...-..---- 3,495 | 1,266 —10.1 +103.2 | 2,004 —3.7 225 | 3,370 —4.3 59, 186 
California—Total.......---- 23, 843 | 16,111 +7.2 +37.4 | 7,709 +9. 3 23 | 23,055 —18.7 231, 264 
Be Bs acavicsnecencans 17,425 | 12, 105 Sat 2) ee 5, 303 +19.4 17 | 18,043 —24.9 186, 304 
MM: By Grsccccsecsiwcncs 6,418 | 4,006 4696.5 | caccacaasg] 2, ae -—7.9 6] 5,012 +15.8 44, 960 
Colorado—Total_......----- 4,320 | 2, 343 +25.9 +97.9} 1,937 +45.5 40} 3,973 —6.4 58, 846 
a A Sa ae 1,500 | 1,179 Sie Niels MEO 297 +10.8 2%) 2,317 —9.6 29, 851 
MS ee Wiccdc cc dawannde 2,820 | 1, 164 oe) 1, 640 +54. 3 16} 1,856 —2.3 28, 995 
Connecticut—Total__...-.-- 4,067 | 2,890 +6. 2 +66.8 | 1,174] +125.3 3 | 3,868 —4.1 46, 783 
Be Bice vecnesewccs 2,901 | 2,090 So Ae | 808 +96.6 3 | 3,001 +.3 35, 247 
Rie Se adiccevennances 1, 166 800 Fi Ae 366 | +232.7 0 867 —16.8 11, 536 
Delaware—S. E. S..-------- 1, 453 921 +25.6 +55.8 525 +43.4 7 836 +34. 2 10, 913 
i ee a 7,334 | 4, 366 —17.9 | +109.1 | 2,916 —10.8 52 | 4,741 +1.5 62, 191 
Georgia—Total_....-...---- 5,572 3, 259 -—5.9 +68. 1 2, 293 +.3 20 4,119 —4.4 124, 363 
of ee 1, 469 820 yr  eeencnames 649 (4) 0} 1,127 (4) 70, 244 
Ns is Ovecdowesnncxane 4,103 | 2,439 MP bisceeecccs 1, 644 (4) 20 | 2,992 (4) 54, 119 
1dthio—TOtdh . . ccsececcacce 1, 670 973 +34.4 } +124.2 673 +4.5 24 | 1,488 +26. 4 19, 416 
Ee a eee 1, 239 739 on Se eee 476 (5) 24 | 1,096 (5) 13, 111 
et ee 431 234 CO): Waxesccnes 197 (8) 0 392 (5) 6, 305 
Illinois—Total_.......-.---- 25, 592 | 20, 708 +6.1 +62.6 | 4,629 +32.9 255 | 22, 482 —3.4 323, 009 
eee ae 20, 553 | 17, 371 Se 2, 932 +39. 8 250 | 18, 709 —-1.9 233, 641 
OU PRS Birccsdcseecnieses 5,639] 3,337 PSD Voccsecccss 1, 697 +22. 5 St 3,978 —10.1 89, 368 
Indiana—S. E. S.-_.------- 7,495 | 5,800 +9. 1 +32.4 | 1,680} +121.3 15 | 9,388 +3.0 126, 484 
lowa--S; Ty Bice ccecksssccc 8,759 | 5, 663 +30.0 +72.4 | 2,864) +136.1 232 | 5, 360 +2. 3 64, 294 
Kansas—Total__.........-- 5, 984 2, 254 +-79.2 +139.8 3, 720 +156. 7 10 3, 686 +70.9 72, 703 
GU Gradectcadusaccee 1,707 | 1,198 5 a Oe 506 +21. 3 3 887 +10. 5 21, 718 
Bee a eee 277 | 4,056 552.6)|........<. 3,214 | 4211.4 7| 2,799] +-106.7 50, 985 
Kentucky—Total__...-..--- 5,592 | 3,496 -17.5 +170.0 | 2,093 +41.4 3 | 5,529 +11.7 148, 335 
Bs is Be seeecissceesass 1,392 | 1,025 in Roe 367 (4) 0} 1,383 (4) 16, 599 
St Se, a i nee aoe 4,200 | 2,471 a eee 1, 726 (4) 3 | 4,146 (4) 131, 736 
Louisiana—S. E. $.....----- 2,298 |} 1,585 +29.0 |} +171.9 707 —20.6 6| 3,926 —10.1 81, 216 
Maine—N. R. S_.-..-.----- 971 339 +43.6 |+1, 069.0 632 +85.9 0 867 +35.7 25, 380 
Maryland—N. R. S_.------- 3,202 | 1,706 +29.6 | +262.2) 1,445 +84. 8 51 | 2,508 —9.8 54, 559 
Massachusetts—Total-_-_-_-_-- 3,735 | 2,208 —.0 | +124.6] 1,465 | +114.2 62 | 5,217 —10.4 296, 392 
Ee Ee seer ee 2,804 | 1,852 eg Oe 897 | +117.2 55 | 3,683 —8.8 150, 935 
rs 931 356 ee 568 | +109.6 ct &ee —14.1 145, 457 
Michigan—N. R. S_.------- 10,954 | 8,478 +13.4 | +772.2 | 1,841 +62.5 635 | 9,021 —10.9 139, 635 
Minnesota—Total-_...---.-- 8,556 | 6, 366 +40. 4 +52.4 | 2,147 +60. 3 43 | 6,825 +12.5 131, 588 
Bs A Becta cvesawce 3,922 | 3,132 dn 759 +51.8 31 | 3,434 -1.9 69, 307 
Rh Se een ee 4,634 | 3,234 EGO laswavancs< 1, 388 +65. 4 12} 3,391 +32.0 62, 281 
Mississippi, N. R. S...-.---- 4, 736 93 —48.9 +72.2 | 4,633 +13.4 10} 4,114 +39. 3 83, 959 
Missouri—Total__....-.---- 8,933 | 4,477 +17.0 | +116.1 | 4,422 +89. 5 34 | 7,228 —.7 207, 167 
Go Be ved cosweccwaxics 4,008 | 2,545 Wited lavsococcas 1,443 | +106.4 20 | 4,500 —3.5 75, 879 
i 20 rr Sere 4,925 | 1,932 POG Venwcncooen 2,979 +82. 3 14! 2,728 +4. 3 131, 288 
1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. * Change from previous year shown by entire State only; because 
of shift from N. R. S. to S. E. S. in States in which both services operate. * Computed on basis of comparable reports only. 4 First 
month of operation as S. E. S. 5 Not comparable due to shift of one county from N. R. S. to S. E. S. 
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| PLACEMENTS | New App.icaTIons 
| | 
Private | Public 
| Active 
Srate AND SERVICE a. a ~ig M 
Tora | | Pegene, | Perea. oPefent, | Relet | Number] °! from®* | APS; 
| Number from from Number from 1937 
March April March 
1937 1936 1937 
Montana—N. R. S_.......-- 2, 240 850 +13.2 —29.8 1, 379 +93.7 11 1, 413 +34. 3 34, 376 
Nebraska—Total_......-.-- 4, 615 1, 897 +39. 3 +210.0 | 2,706 +74. 8 12 3, 299 +9.9 46, 400 
SS Seen 2, 633 965 5 ee 1, 667 +72.7 1} 2,142 +2.0 30, 601 
a 1, 982 932 Lk ee Se 1, 039 +78. 2 11 1, 157 +28.6 15, 799 
Nevada—Total_......-.---- 1, 468 452 +25.9 +234. 8 1, 016 +14. 4 0 951 —1.2 4, 942 
Be Bic onkocecdebsexee 887 343 ot 2 Je ee er 544 +1.5 0 659 —7.7 3, 398 
yy) aes 581 109 it ee 472 +34. 1 0 292 +17.3 1, 544 
New Hampshire—Total----- 1, 206 765 +42.7 —28.8 439 +32.2 2 849 +1.7 21, 138 
SE a eee 568 230 ee toceaSawske 337 +26. 2 1 471 +.2 11, 201 
7 1 Te eeeereee 638 535 Ye 102 +56.9 1 378 +3.6 9, 937 
New Jersey—S. E. S_.-.---- 6,188 | 4,832 +10.5 | 443.7 1, 322 +94. 4 34 | 8,410 +2.7 210, 035 
New Mexico—Total-__...-_-- 2, 097 728 +73.7 +88.6 1, 332 +54. 3 37 1, 161 +22.6 33, 160 
5 ene ees 1, 130 344 = eee eee 784 +45.2 2 628 +33.6 18, 339 
i Sf are 967 384 3 yy See erence 548 +69. 7 35 533 +11.7 14, 821 
New York—Total_.---.---- 27, 342 | 19, 223 +2.2 +37.8 7,975 +21.6 144 | 22, 987 —4.3 391, 324 
|) es | 20,059 | 15, 862 | ig een 4,151 —8.7 46 | 17,905 -—9.9 210, 104 
i i Seer 7, 283 3, 361 MG? Ws oiee 3, 824 +90. 0 98 | 5,082 +22.6 181, 220 
North Carolina—S. E. S____- | 9,744] 5,151 +16. 6 +79.7 | 4,590 +29. 7 3 6, 695 +8. 5 89, 199 
North Dakota—Total-_-_.__- 2, 544 1, 502 +29.7 +37.5 955 +137.0 87 1, 882 +63.8 33, 725 
|) Se ee 672 540 Ss ce he Pe 55 +37.5 77 444 +190. 2 5, 552 
eae 1, 872 962 gS) i eee a 900 +147.9 10 1, 438 +44. 4 28, 173 
Ohio—Total_.......--...-- 23, 430 | 18, 296 +13.9 +92. 5 4,619 +81. 3 515 | 15, 487 +.7 301, 356 
oy a 15,916 | 13, 329 Sat a Pepe eee! 2, 091 +58.5 496 | 11,614 +3.1 206, 252 
Lf) 2, eer 7,514 | 4,967 ae se nee 2, 528 +105.7 19 | 3,873 —10.5 95, 104 
Oklahoma—Total-__._....__- 8,494 | 5,780 +38. 8 +360. 2 2, 685 +30. 4 29 | 4,401 +2.2 118, 190 
ON a eee 6,430 | 5,178 ek ee 1, 250 +53.4 2 1, 377 +12.0 20, 142 
PITRE Bik gsc cosas sseauuls: 2, 064 602 i 1 nee 1, 435 +15.4 27 | 3,024 —1.7 98, 048 
Oregon—Total_-.--...---_- 2,977 1, 536 +4. 8 +95.4 1, 420 —.8 21 3,014 —2.7 49, 586 
3 ae 1, 501 892 a eee eee 604 —4.6 5 1, 794 +1.1 33, 331 
(2) eres 1, 476 644 | es 816 +2. 3 16 1, 220 —7.9 16, 255 
Pennsylvania—Total___.__-.- 19,726 | 9,133 +12.6 +67.6 | 8,087 +55. 3 2,506 | 16,599 —5.5 797, 397 
lg 2 eee eres 10,498 | 5,446 PIO A icccecncee 3, 346 +26. 1 1, 706 | 10, 871 —9.2 465, 133 
Lh eer 9, 228 3, 687 6 4, 741 +85.8 800 | 5,728 +2.6 332, 264 
Rhode Island—Total_______- 1, 311 812 +6.4 +160. 3 457 +11.7 42 1, 617 —5.4 38, 284 
ee 1,178 752 TNO A ccaamesieg 384 -.5 42 1,510 —7.4 35, 027 
i. Sf Eee 133 60 BY gates 73 +217.4 0 107 +35.4 3, 257 
South Carolina—N. R.S_...} 5,222 | 2,145 —11.9 +80.6 |} 3,023 +41. 3 54] 2,452 —.6 52, 604 
South Dakota—Total-______ 2, 735 1, 279 +69. 2 +26. 5 1, 425 +105. 3 31 1, 598 +1.1 50, 539 
yo ee 2, 530 1, 146 Lee 1, 353 +107.8 31 1, 495 +.8 46, 861 
Rs Bicmewccecacncane 205 133 = tt eee 72 +67.4 0 103 +5.1 3, 678 
Tennessee—Total__.__.....- 4, 944 1, 913 +8.0 +105. 5 3, 030 +11.1 1 5, 222 +7.2 173, 310 
J Sn 3, 302 1, 399 6 eee 1, 903 +22.1 0} 3,376 +14.1 74, 644 
i. See 1, 642 514 {tee 1, 127 —3.7 1 1, 846 —3.5 98, 666 
i || cree 33, 310 | 24,054 +34.0 |+1, 313.3 8, 411 —3.2 845 | 24, 353 +25.2 194, 803 
5 eee 9,557 | 7,068 oo} ee 2, 456 —1.9 33 8, 893 +152.9 69, 811 
OS eee 23, 753 | 16,986 Eee 5,955 —3.7 812 | 15, 460 —3.0 124, 992 
a 1, 930 944 +29. 5 +32. 8 958 +17.7 28 1, 183 +35.5 19, 454 
Vermont—S. E. §..........- 891 620 +21.3 +89.0 271 +105. 3 0 708 +28.0 6, 684 
Virginia—Total_..._._____- 7, 112 3, 268 +23.8 +111.1 3, 798 +102. 0 46 | 4,812 +19. 3 66, 581 
{eee 2, 782 1, 658 ee 1, 095 +107. 4 21 L717 +11.9 19, 408 
PS Betdtenennseneen 4,330 | 1,610 tenes aan! 2, 703 +99.9 17 | 3,095 +23.8 47, 173 
Washington—N. R. S__..__- 6, 009 2, 981 +5.3 +333. 3 2, 759 +42.5 269 | 4,937 +10.6 75, 496 
West Virginia—Total___.__- 3,947 | 2,387 —1.8 +85. 3 1, 552 —1.8 8 | 3,104 +10. 2 93, 291 
5 See 1, 038 974 ie hf es 64 —64.6 0 770 +-17.2 21, 857 
Pie Biceckssavececka 2,909 | 1,413 tt ee 1, 488 +6. 4 8 | 2,334 +8. 1 71, 434 
Wisconsin—S, E. S_.._____- 8,578 | 6,169 +16.6 +60.2 | 2,226 +60.0 183 | 9,587 +9.2 121, 146 
Wyoming—Total__.._.....- 2, 404 684 +39.9 +115. 1 1, 546 +72. 5 174 1, 000 +27.2 7, 949 
3 ers 1, 060 377 = a eee 635 +111.7 48 480 +21.8 3, 484 
eee 1, 344 307 i Cee 911 +52.9 126 520 +32.7 4, 465 
District Columbia—U.S.E.S_/ 2, 621 2, 372 +5.4 +11.4 249 +59.6 0} 2,605 —8.7 25, 441 
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TasLeE 4.—OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, APRIL 1937 
VETERANS 
PLACEMENTS New AppticaTIoNs 
Private Public 
Active file, 
STATE Pent ied 30, 
Total Ss. | Pehaage | Relief! |Number| from 
Number from from Number from 1937 
March April March 
1937 1936 1937 

United States... -- 22, 401 | 11, 305 +18. 5 +97.2 | 10, 564 +21.6 532 | 10, 689 —7.2 311, 190 
Rite. coceusemes 332 193 —19.6 |+1, 384.6 138 —28.5 1 146 +5.8 3, 501 
ROR As cnacwcceenee 144 44 +15.8 +83. 3 91 —6.2 9 93 — 30.6 1, 222 
RES occiionexnased 199 67 +4.7 +39.6 109 —28.8 23 159 +1.3 2, 868 
On eee 2,266 | 1,245 +10.9 +26.7 | 1,017 +3.5 4] 1,280 —28.4 16, 670 
Ge 330 136 +25.9 | +156.6}° 190 +6. 7 4 160 —14.4 3, 305 
Connectictts.icics.-.<< 249 150 —5.7 +123.9 99 +94. 1 0 155 +3.3 3, 261 
(eee 81 43 +10. 3 +48. 3 38 +58. 3 0 14 —17.6 555 
ee | eee re 397 223 —18.9 | +172.0 169 —43.1 5 208 —11.5 4,779 
GARR itcnaconecaees 321 184 +5.1 +89. 7 135 +10.7 2 115 -—0.9 4, 362 
EE ee eee See eed) 177 62 —1.6 +59.0 113 +36. 1 2 78 +41. 8 1, 193 
SS eee 1,489 | 1,022 +16.7 +63.0 459 +9.0 8 796 —10.3 19, 857 
A a eee ee! 422 236 —8.2 +14. 6 186 | +169.6 0 383 —4.0 8, 322 
ee ee ee 896 482 +20. 2 +75.9 349 | +115.4 65 230 —2.1 4, 411 
RiMGRS. cccscnnwcnancs< 500 200 +55.0 | +284.6 300 +93.5 0 154 +43.9 4, 507 
Renta. os ccanwcasccs 459 241 —15.7 | +201.3 218 +12.4 0 165 —9.3 6, 766 
LOMB Sb dsesccccccee 145 89 0.0 | +206.9 55 —26.7 1 125 -19.9 4, 616 
ES Ee ae ee 85 17 +88.9 |+-1, 600.0 68 +83.8 0 47 +80. 8 1, 944 
Maryland.-...-.....-.-- 232 106 +11.6 | +231.3 124 +93.8 2 125 +2.5 3, 561 
Massachusetts_....._._.- 227 77 —23.0 +140. 6 147 +93.4 3 276 —4.2 19, 245 
RNIN Sc chi toeceonce 684 485 +23.7 +695.1 167 +44.0 32 456 —18.0 8, 762 
Minnesota....--.--.---- 499 267 +73.4 +35.5 231 +33.5 1 228 +6.0 9, 505 
eee 165 2 —80.0 0.0 162 +22.7 1 80 +3.9 2, 573 
eS ee ee 681 263 +50. 3 +185.9 417 +63. 5 1 361 +7.4 12, 623 
DROS i od 249 66 +69. 2 —42.1 182 +73. 3 1 70 +29.6 1, 709 
NebrAN cs wccccocsccens 298 98 +46. 3 +139.0 199 +43. 2 1 118 —4.1 2, 809 
Oe) a ee 147 39 0.0} +200.0 108 +0.9 0 64 +18.5 272 
New Hampshire. .------- 82 42 +44. 8 —22.2 40 +29.0 0 34 —33.3 1, 390 
New Seeio aco occ sence 303 185 +21.7 +37.0 88 +100. 0 30 258 —0.8 12, 680 
New Mezico......------ 146 45 +40. 6 +60. 7 94 +23.7 7 46 +43.8 1, 933 
ye 1, 266 608 +14. 1 +60. 4 650 +37.1 8 440 +1.6 21, 983 
North Carolina_....---.-- 510 252 +28.6 +71.4 258 +11.2 0 164 —18.4 3, 261 
North Dakota......-.--- 130 63 +57.5 +6.8 63 +61.5 4 43 +4.9 1, 616 
i ret etsuadsrenas 1, 505 972 +17.8 +128. 2 513 +68. 2 20 498 —14.7 17, 058 
COMM sc ccdcandecuees 566 354 +39.4 | +342.5 209 —3.7 3 170 +4.9 5, 895 
Oe 272 123 +24.2 | +136.5 148 —23.7 1 200 —18.7 4, 633 
Pennsylvania.........--- 1, 266 428 +35.0 +64.0 670 +46. 6 168 525 —20.6 40, 221 
Rhode Island_......-..-- 62 35 0.0 | +169.2 a7 —48.1 0 51 +10.9 2, 000 
South Carolina.....-.--- 254 91 —5.2 |} +102.2 158 +35.0 5 59 —18.1 1, 989 
South Dakota......----- 212 100 | +170.3 +17.6 111 +91.4 1 51 +8.5 2, 980 
SOMME ccccncdascesce 316 97 +36.6 | +148.7 219 +8.4 0 278 +35.6 6, 957 
i eee ee eoeneeee 1, 578 788 +35.9 | +805.7 733 —7.3 57 631 —3.5 8, 869 
RB eh ceasauee sae 174 72 +16. 1 +41. 2 101 +26. 3 1 37 +76. 2 1, 315 
VOTO a ep ek 36 26} +100.0] +100.0 10 +66.7 0 23 +109. 1 328 
VRS Aco ucikoscoenes 415 181 +43.7 | +112.9 231 +47.1 3 160 +11.1 2, 452 
WesitWeOOs o6s255.csn 467 234 +20.0 | +-500.0 218 +15.3 15 247 +23.5 5, 464 
West Virginia. ......---- 242 126 +6.8 | +173.9 115 —32.4 1 115 +13.9 4, 646 
Wiss cS cure Sae ae 566 300 +55.4 +87.5 234 +41.8 32 361 +7.4 7, 753 
WIGHEE So oo cuca 175 21 +23.5 +61.5 144 +24. 10 60 +36. 4 495 
District of Columbia. ._.- 184 125 +4.2 —15.0 59 +11. 3 0 152 —11.6 2, 074 



































1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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